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honest on one side as on the other/' Randolph then tried to explain his change. "I had not even the glimpse of the genius of America/' said he of his refusal to sign the report of the Federal Convention. But it was now so late that to insist on amendments before ratification would mean "inevitable ruin to the Union";l and he would strike off his arm rather than permit that.
Randolph then reviewed the state of the country under the Confederation: Congress powerless, public credit ruined, treaties violated, prices falling, trade paralyzed, "and justice trampled under foot." The world looks upon Americans "as little wanton bees, who had played for liberty, but had no sufficient solidity or wisdom" to keep it. True, the Federal Convention had exceeded its authority, but there was nothing else to be done. And why not use the expression "We, the people"? Was the new Government not for them? The Union is now at stake, and, exclaimed he, "I am a friend to the Union." 2
The secret was out, at last; the Constitutionalists* coup was revealed. His speech placed Randolph openly and unreservedly on their side. "The Governor has . . . thrown himself fully into the federal scale," gleefully reported the anxious Madison to the supreme Nationalist chieftain at Mount Vernon.3
1  This was the point Washington had made to Randolph.  It is interesting that, throughout the debate, Randolph, over and over again, used almost the exact language of Washington's letter.
2  Elliott, iii, 23-29.   Randolph's speech was apologetic for his change of heart.   He was not "a candidate for popularity": he had "satisfied his conscience," etc.
8 Madison to Washington, June 4,1788; Writings: Hunt, v, 124.